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Shortly after, we arrived at a large hacienda, 
called La Mesa, situated on a commanding | 
eminence, at the edge of the prairie country | 
alluded to, and overlooking, to the south, a | 
deep glen full of wood, and a far stretching | 
expanse of roundish hills covered with luxu- | 
riant vegetation. 

In the absence of more regular places of | 
entertainment, the custom of the country au- 
thorises the traveller to make his halt with | 
his retinue at the first farm which may suit | 
his convenience ; and though the hacienda is | 
in general the country residence of a rich and | 
wealthy proprietor, we felt no scruple in dis- | 
mounting and asking shelter and provender | 
for ourselves and our party. 

La Mesa was the centre of a vast estate | 
stretching many leagues on every side. From | 
the specimen before us, however, nothing 
could exceed the poor homely style and rough | 
living of these wealthy proprietors at a > 
tance from the capital. 

Our evening meal, which we were invited | 
to take with the family, was a sleepy enter- | 
tainment, in which we tasted nothing but the | 
burning Chile, or red pepper, with which | 
every dish was seasoned ; and that done, we 
all packed together into a small apartment, 
where, fortunately, the cold air of the norte, 
which was still blowing, prevented us from 
being at once suffocated by heat, and bitten 
to madness by the musquitoes. 

The following morning we continued our 
journey to the southward. Our route led us| 
down into the dell below La Mesa, and over 
the hillside opposite, till we entered a broad, 





green glade, stretching through the forest for 
some miles to the foot of the eminences upon 
which the large Indian village of Osuhuama 
is situated. We were quite unprepared for 


the general level of the country in the vicinity 
of the coasts. 

The village, with its picturesque huts and | 
}enclosures of bamboo, and little patches of 


cultivation, lies scattered over the ridges of a 


of the mound, whose furm and position, in de- 
fiance of its size, coal suggest the idea of 
its being artificial. 

Any description of the wide view to the 
north, west, and east, comprising in the latter 
direction the Laguna Tammiagua, and fading 
to the apparently illimitable horizon, would 
be utterly impossible. The slope of the hills 
displayed a wilderness of rank vegetation. 
To the south rose several groups of conical 
hills, in advance of the more distant chain to 
which we were gradually approaching. 

The afternoon’s march brought us some | 
leagues on our road over an undulating cqun- 
try, covered for the most part with forests of 
palmetto; and we took up our night’s quar- | 
ters at a poor rancho, tenanted by an old 
woman, and, unfortunately for us, preoccupied | 
by a gambling party, whose drunken and law- 
less demeanour was sufficiently offensive and 
menacing to keep us in hot water for some | 
hours, when they were pleased to take their 
departure. 

March the first, we proceeded through the 


tive ; our animals must rest, if they might not 
eat; and we consequently unsaddled, and be- 
gan to amuse ourselves, as we might, in look- 
ing at the bone of our costly ham, and the 
pounded contents of our biscuit bag, more 
especially as Espindola whispered to us to 
have a little patience. 

Five minutes passed by, and not a word 
was said. A packet of cigaritas was pro- 
duced and passed round. What the old wo- 
man did not refuse,the young ones thought 
proper to accept. Good humour and confi- 
dence began to thaw distrust, and conquer 
prejudice. By and by, old and young began 
to move listlessly about. ‘The charcoal fire 
was stirred up. Still there was no hurry. 
Another moment, and, from under a cloth in 


|a dark corner of the hut, the stone used in 


the preparation of tortilla cakes was pro- 
duced; and, as though by accident, a bowlful 
of maize flour was discovered. As it was 
there, one of the old squaws fell to work to 
knead the bread, while the other, after look- 
ing very carefully about her, found a store of 
Chile and a bag of frijoles. This was not all. 
A guttural parley in their own language was 
followed by one of the girls stepping out with 
Espindola to a secret storehouse, from which 
he returned looking very sly with his arms 
full of rich golden ears of maize, and a bundle 
of fodder. By accident a little loop-hole in 





same broken line of country. Some difficulty 
wus experienced from our being several times 
entangled in jungles of bamboo, and in muddy 
swamps, or thick natural groves of lemon and | 
orange trees; till two o’clock in the after-| 
noon, when the country became more open, | 
and finding a poor Indian hut, beautifully | 
situated, we halted to breakfast, and to re- | 
pose ourselves and our animals. The cabin | 
was constructed of light bamboo frames, | 
thatched with palmetto leaves not only on 
the roof but the sides, and divided into two| 
or three compartments, with coarse screens 
of grass matting. 

The inhabitants were all of the softer sex : | 
consisting of three young maidens, under the 
surveillance of two most forbidding crones. 
We here, if I recollect right, made our first 
experience of the difficulty to which the tra- 
veller is exposed in Mexico, in persuading the 
Indian to furnish him, even if paid in advance, 
with the slightest food or provender either 
for man or beast. Nothing was to be had. 
No hai! was the answer to every query. 
They had neither maize, nor chocolate, nor 
fodder, nor eggs, nor fowls; nor bananas, nor 





the vast panoramic view which unrolled itself | friyoles, nor tortillas, nor dried meat, nor 


to our view from the summit of a high conical | even Chile. 


mound, perched on the very edge of the de- 
clivity, with which this, the first step as it 
were of the higher country, breaks down to 


What did they live upon—for 
they were all, old and young, as plump as 
partridges. No hat/ was the only word you 
could extort. However, there was no alterna- 


ithat we left discontent behind us. 


the same quarter flew open, and the premises 
were immediately overrun by a quantity of 
poultry, rejoicing at their emancipation from 
the thraldom to which they had evidently 
been subjected at our approach. More won- 
derful than all, we found that, apparently, 
quite unsuspected by the possessors, the hens 
had employed their time while thus hidden 
from the light of day, in the production of a 
dozen fine eggs. In short, within an hour 
after the hut had been at the extremity of 
famine, we were furnished with an excellent 
meal, and there were no signs at our departure 
This is 
strange, but nothing but what is very com- 
prehensible ; being a remnant of old times 
and old policy, when, in consequence of the 
Spaniard’s taking what he could find, without 
payment, the poor Indian always contrived to 
have nothing. 

The lesson was not lost upon us; and ever 
after, what between civility, affected indiffer- 
ence, and content, a timely use of cigaritas 
and soft words, we never had to leave an In- 
dian hut unsatisfied. 

In the course of the evening, after passing 
through the noblest forests of live oak we haa 
yet seen in the country ; or over moist levels, 
where almost impenetrable thickets of bamboo 
cane clustered round the huge fantastic trunks 
of the banian; and ten thousand vegetable 
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strings and ropes wove a canopy overhead, 





THE FRIEND. 


| selves that we might at least reach Chicon-| 





stream, we at length reached the valley of the 


we reached the Indian village of Santa Ca. | | tepec, the City on Seven Hills, which lay on Rio de la Cafiada, a clear river, occupying at 
tharina, whose situation on an elevated pla-|the mountains rising before us at four leagues’ | ‘this time of the year but a small portion of 


teau vies for beauty with that of its rival just | 
described. We did not halt here, however, | 
but pushing on over a fatiguing line of coun- | 
try by a deep miry track, came to a halt at| 
a large and roomy rancho, where we found | 
the needful accommodation, and the rest 
which a heavy day’s journey of eighteen) 
leagues made very welcome to our draggled | 
train. A few miles to the left, rose a range} 
of mountains covered with foliage to the very 
summit, and with singularly pointed and insu- | 
lated rocks rising at intervals from their base. 

I pass rapidly over the next day’s march, 
which lay across much the same kind of coun- 
try, picturesque in the highest degree, from 
the broken character of the surface and from 
the rich and redundant character of the vege- 
tation. From the occasional bare ridges 
which we surmounted, we continued to com- 
mand most extensive views over the Hustec 
as the rich country at the foot of the higher 
chain is called. This part of the state of 
Vera Cruz is, throughout, very thinly in- 
habited, and cultivation very sparingly applied 
to its surface. Indeed the cholera of the 
preceding year had swept away a large pro- 
portion of the Indian population ; and one 
extensive Indian village, at which we halted | 
at noon, magnificently situated like all its 
neighbours, was nearly depopulated by its 
ravages. 

Up to the close of this day, when, after 
passing over another tract of country covered 
with palm forest, we halted at a large and 
rich hacienda, about four leagues from the 
foot of the branch of the Sierra Madra in| 
whose recesses we were to seek the bed of 
the Rio de la Cajiada, as our future guide— 
we had seemingly surmounted no very consi- | 
derable elevation, but had continually as- 
cended and descended the abrupt hills which 
appeared to be heaped in picturesque confu- 
sion over a large tract of country between the | 
coast and the foot of the main ranges. Occa- 
sionally, higher summits of evident volcanic | 
origin are seen to rise from their bosom, but | 
these are mostly isolated, and, though we had 
certainly been gradually rising ever since we 
left Tampico, it was not till we had advanced 
full fifty leagues from the coast that we gained 
the foot of the foremost spur of the Cordillera. | 
Of course the whole of the country passed 
through belongs to the tierrus calientas. 

The hacienda, where we lodged on the | 
evening of the fourth day’s march from Tam- 
pico Alta, was situated on a plain very near 
the foot of the mountain. It has principally 
notched itself upon my memory, from the| 


|descend upon us in torrents. 
,| wind, we were not sensible of it at this depth; | 


distance. 

After two hours’ ride, our mule path sank 
from the open hilly country into a deep glen | 
strewed with rounded blocks of stone, which 
indicated that in the rainy season it formed | 
the bed of one of those torrents which, fed by 
the waters filtering through the porous struc- 


ture of the mountains and table land above | 


them, spring into existence and roll down on 


| their short but furious course to the gulf. 


It was just at this period of our journey, | 
when toiling over the broken ground, amid | 
the green twilight shed into the deep defile | 
through an almost impervious canopy of the | 
most gigantic forest trees, covered from the 


foot to the topmost twig with little creepers | 
and enormous parasites, that the rain, which | 


had now menaced for several days, began to | 
If there was 


but the rain poured perpendicularly down, as 
from a water spout. At the same time every 
object became shrouded in mist. We never- 


theless dragged ourselves forward, till it ap- | 


peared as though the vale terminated in a cul 
de sac against the precipitous but forested 


side of the mountain, when a sudden turn was | 
given to the track, and following it, it began | 


to ascend to the right, by a steep zigzag mule 
path. Climbing, 
horses after us, we surmounted one turn after 
another, till we thought that we should never | 
arrive at the last. ‘There was no sign of our | 
gaining the summit. Whenever the mist rose 
or shifted for an instant, we caught a glimpse | 
of the steep flanks of the mountain to the left, 
which seemed but a_ stone’s throw distant. 


| At length, after nearly two hours’ climb, we | 
suddenly reached the plateau, and entered the | 


principal street of Chicontepec. At this 
elevation we were above the region of the 
rain, and nearly above that of the clouds, for | 
the mist was driving and thin, and an occa- 


| sional gleam of sunshine gave us a glimpse of 


the objects around. The houses were much 


more substantial than any we had seen in the | 
lower country, and a large church with a| 
|tower rose above the declivity we had sur- 
| mounted. 
| situated, I cannot guess, but it must be con- 


At what elevation Chicontepec is 


siderable. It is quite on the barren rocky 


. . | 
‘crest of the mountains, which should be seven 
|in number, according to the interpretation of 


the name; and must command a view of 
great extent, but of which we saw nothing. 
After some trouble we discovered a poor 
meson, where we were allowed to dry and re- 
fresh ourselves. As to the mules, it was long 


magnificent, free-standing banian trees in its | before we saw them ali arrive, and became 
vicinity, several of which measured upward | reassured that one or other, with his precious 


of thirty feet in circumference. 
were as usual well treated, paying mode-| 
rately for whatever necessaries we were fur- 
nished with. 

Deep clouds resting on all the ridges in 





Here we} load, had not capsized, or missed his way. 


The weather seemed now to have done its 
worst, and a cloudless dawn heralded forth a 


| bright sunny day ; how bright—how sunny— 


and how beautiful—amid such magnificent fo- 


advance boded no good for the continuance of | liage and flowers, no pen can describe! In 


our journey the following morning. Indeed, 
it began to drizzle before our train could be 
set in motzon; nevertheless, we flattered our- 


brief, you will hear no more of clouds for 
some days to come. 
At noon, after traversing one considerable 


and dragging our spent | 


the rock-strewn bed which overspreads a large 

extent of the low grounds. It isa tributary 
of the Tula, if my surmise is right. At the 
|point where our pathway came upon it, the 
vale was comparatively open and spacious, 
though surrounded by mountains of consider- 
jable elevation, and there was much in the 
whole landscape which brought the scenery 
lof the Italian Alpine valleys to my recollec- 
tion ; ; but four or five leagues higher up, 
‘shortly after the traveller has passed a large 
| hacienda belonging to a wealthy cura on the 
left bank, it contracts ; and, for the succeed- 
ing thirty or forty miles, takes that peculiar 
|character which has given a name to the 
river. 

The fifth and sixth of March were occupied 
in advancing from the priest’s country seat, 
\slowly up the magnificent ravine, on a rough 
mule path, worn by the numerous conducta, 
with which this is one way of descent from 
the table land above; threading thickets which 
| struggle with the limpid mountain stream for 
possession of the chasm, and often riding along 
the bed of the river, which I believe had to be 
crossed considerably above a hundred times. 

We considered the scenery of the Cafiada 
superior to any we had ever seen, comparable 
to it—and we were, as you know, no novices 
in mountain defiles. I no where met with the 
| sublimity of an Alpine gorge ona great scale, 
clothed with such beauty. A varied vegeta- 


| 


| tion, stimulated by the alternate vehemence of 


a tropical sun, and the gentle dews and moist 
showers from the mountains above, into an in- 
| conceivable rankness and richness of growth— 
jall that is beautiful and gorgeous in colouring 
land curious in details—birds, butte srflies, in- 
sects, fruits, and flowers—are here presented 
to the eyes of the traveller, in the midst of a 
chaos of rent and riven rock and dizzy preci. 
pice, which would be worthy of the most sa- 
| vage defile of the most savage Alpine districts 
| of ‘Europe. No one, who has not beheld with 
| his own eyes, can imagine the vigour with 
which nature puts forth her strength under 
this incitement from alternate heat and mois- 
| ture. 

Leagve after league we moved forward in 
ecstasy. Every turn disclosed another match- 
less picture. It was here a grove of old and 
shattered trees of enormous growth, bent over 
the surface of the river under the load of moss 
and flowering parasites which drew nourish- 
ment and lite from their fibres; their out- 
stretched arms, struggling, as it were, in the 
interminable folds of the vines and creepers, 
whose festoons and Barlands of flowers, fruit, 
or pods, entwined every bough to the highest 
twig. There again rose a thicket of flower- 
ing shrubs of all hues, glistening in morning 
dew, over which the insects and butterflies 
were gloating in the bright sun; and such 
butterflies—the rainbow is dull and colourless 
in comparison ! 

Farther, the high precipice swept down 
perpendicularly, with its red, purple, and gray 
hues, innumerable weather stains, and lichens, 
reflected in the still surface of the stream ; 
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THE FRIEND. 


while its sheets of bare rock unveiled to the| to much extent, at their own individual ex- 
gaze of the passer-by, in the hundreds of thin | pense. 


strata, twisted, broken, entwined, and distort- | 
ed into a thousand shapes, a page of nature’s 


secret doings, which could not be contemplat-| move slowly, and perhaps more so than was 


ed without a feeling of awe. The upper por- | 
tions of the precipices, where they broke 
down from the forested slope of the mountains | 





anticipated by the speculators previous to 
their starting ; consequently, they may not be 
| able, without incurring much individual ex- 


above, were frequently overgrown with long} pense, to extend to the Indians even the in- 
strings of strong wiry grass, or by a peculiar | dulgence of time that common humanity re- 


species of cactus, which rose like a whitish | 
green column perpendicularly from the ledges. | 
Then came the Jittle opening at the entrance | 
of some Jateral valley, with its Indian hamiet 
strips of cultivation fully exposed to the broad 
sun, and groups of rich and sunny bananas, 


| by the emigrating C reeks. 


half shrouding the simple cabins of the poor | 
natives: or, as a contrast, one of those dens| 


of rubbish, situated under the shade of a 
devoted to putrid destruction; where you 
moved in twilight through a mass of decayed 
vegetation; where no living thing sported, 
and the passenger breathed the chill and hu- 
mid damp of death, rottenness, and decay. 
Four or five leagues from the entrance of 
the gorge, the signs of that tremendous con- 
vulsion, which has burst this channel through 
the heart of the mountains, are perfectly be- 
wildering. ‘The thin, laminated strata are 
broken and twisted in every possible manner; 
and the river, which had never failed us in 
the earlier part of our journey, but had form- 
ed an abundant stream flowing in a chain of 
alternate rapids or lucid pools, was found to 
have totally disappeared, pursuing for some 
distance a subterraneous course below the 
surface. Soon after, however, we found our- 


quires. 


Whether they comply with their| 





obligations, or not, I am not prepared to say ;| 


but, be that as it may, no portion of our 


| Aenesionn history can ‘furnish a parallel to| 





sale of their property, and received little or 


| nothing for it,—though it was guaranteed to 
Those people have necessarily, from the 


impoverished condition of many ‘of them, to| 


them. ‘These people are not hostiles,—they 
were, with few exceptions, friendly to the 
whites, and aided them in the subjugation of 
Nehemathla and his 2,500 followers. Further- 
more, among them are the families of near a 
thousand of his warriors, now serving with 
our army in Florida. 

The writer concludes by saying, he has no 
wish to cast any reflection or censure in any 
particular quarter ; but there is a fault some- 
where, and it is to be hoped that the enquir- 
ing community will look to the causes which 


the misery and suffering at present endured | have led to this great extreme of human suf- 


all ages, sexes, and sizes, and of all the varie- 


ties of human intellect and condition, from the | 


| 
| 


They consist of| fering.] 


From the New York Observer. 


| civilized and tenderly nourished matron and | Why Christians should enlist in the Cause of 
beetling crag, in which every thing seemed 


selves again on its banks, and early on the! 


afternoon of the first day emerged from the 
ravine which I have attempted to describe, 
and approached the great opening, wherein 
the Indian village of Tlacolula lies surround- 
ed by its orange groves and pretty cultivated 
enclosures. 


a 


THE EMIGRATING INDIANS. 
The editors of the New York Mercury 


have been favoured with the following ex- 

tract of a letter from a gentleman in the far 

West, to his friend in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
DecempBer 25, 183 

There are now arriving at Fort Gibson 

and on the road between that place and the 


Mississippi river, near fourteen thousand | 


Creck Indians, under course of removal by 
the government of the United States to their 
new “country on the Arkansas river. The re- 
moval is made by a company of contractors, 
who receive a stated sum per head for each 
Indian delivered to the officers of government 
appointed to receive them, at the line of their 
new country. 

Those contractors are bound to subsist 
them on their journey; and the removal of 
the Indians is, to them, a matter of specula- 
tion. It therefore becomes their interest to 
urge them on, regardless of either comfort or 
convenience to the Indians. And, in fact, 
those contractors could not be reasonably ex- 
pected to consult the comfort of the Indians 


misses, to the wild savage, and the poorest of 
the poor. 

Thousands of them are entirely destitute 
of shoes or covering of any kind for their 
feet; many of them are almost naked, and 
but few of them have any thing more on their 
persons than a 
the summer, or for a very warm climate; and 
the weather being warm when they left Ala- 
bama, many of them left their heavier articles 
of clothing, expecting them to be brought on 
in steamboats, which as yet has been but par- 
tially done. In this destitute condition, they 
are wading in cold mud, or are hurried on 
over the frozen ground, as the case may be. 
Many of them have in this way had their feet 
frost-bitten ; and, being unable to travel, fall 
in the rear of the main party, and in this 


light dress, calculated only for | 


way are left on the road to await the ability | 


or convenience of the contractors to assist 
them. Many of them, not being able to en- 
dure this unexampled state of human suffer- 
ing, die, and are thrown by the side of the 
road, and are covered over only with brush, 
&c. where they remain, until devoured by 
the wolves. 

How long this state of things will exist, is 
hard to conjecture. It is now past the middle 
of December, and the winter, though cold, is 


by no means at its worst stage, and when the! 


extreme of winter does fall upon these most 
miserable creatures, in their present suffering 
and desperate condition, the destruction of 
human life will be most deplorable. 


| quires it, and man needs it. 


Peace. 

Every disciple of Christ should labour in 
the cause of peace for the glory of God, and 
the good of mankind. Why should we seek 
to abolish the slave trade, to arrest the 
ravages of intemperance, or banish idolatry 
and superstition from the earth? God re- 
For the same 
reasons we should use our utmost endeavours 
to make war cease, and peace reign in all its 
beauty and bliss through Christendom, and 
the world. 

Peace is a part of the Gospel. It is essen- 
tial to the perfection of Christian character ; 
and we are as really bound to promote it as 
we are to seek the conversion of sinners to 
repentance and faith. The principles of peace 
are taught in the New Testament as clearly 
as the duty of repentance, or the doctrine of 
a general resurrection, or final judgment; 
and, if required to preach the whole gospel 
to every creature, our Saviour’s last com- 
mand rivets upon us the obligation of spread- 
ing peace, as an element of his religion, 
through the world. 

War is a heinous sin against God. Look 
at its nature or effects; trace its origin, its 
progress, or its consequences for time and 
eternity ; analyze even one of its moral ele- 
ments in the crucible of the gospel; and can 
you find a single shred of this foul and bloody 
custom that is net highly offensive to God, 


and directly repugnant to his gospel? It is a 


The | 


American people, it is presumed, are yet un-| 


acquainted with the condition of these people, 


come acquainted with the facts, the philan- 


thropic portion of the community will not be | 


found wanting in their efforts to alleviate, as 
far as practicable, their extreme suffering. 
They are in want of almost every article in 
common use, particularly clothing, and any 
thing of that kind would be highly acceptable 
—such as coarse gowns, shirts, coats, panta- 
loons, shoes, &c. which, if given during this 
winter, might be the means of saving many 
lives. 

[These Indians, the writer goes on to state, 
were removed from their homes before the 
time they could be positively required to re- 
move, and that, on promises which have not 
been fulfilled. They had not time to effect a 


great sin, the very climax of human wicked- 
ness; and Christians, if required to oppose 


| such forms of sin as the delusions of Maho- 
and it is to be hoped that when they do be- | 





medanism, or the idolatries of the pagan 
world, are equally if not doubly bound to re- 
sist this blood-stained relic of paganism, this 
nurse of all crimes, this foulest spawn of hell. 

War adulterates and disgraces the religion 
of Christendom. It has been for ages a moral 
leprosy on the bosom of the church. It has 
more or less tainted her vitals. It has marred 
her whole character in view of the world, and 
of God. It has been a standing contradiction, 
a stereotyped libel, a bitter and withering 
mockery of nearly all her peculiar principles. 
It has held her up, reeking with blood, to the 
scorn of infidels, and Jews, and Mahomed- 
ans, the whole unevangelized world. It has 
cut the very sinews of her power to bless the 
nations. 
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—_—_—— Orr Or OO — 


War is destructive to our temporal interests. 
Its destruction of property is incalculable ; it | 
preys in a thousand ways upon the wealth of 
the world. It wastes human life beyond com- | 
putation. It is the origin and support of the | 
slave trade and slavery, and all forms of des- | 
potism and oppression. It is a fountain of | 
countless evils for this life; it is an ocean of | 
misery: ; 

War is a prolific source of moral evils. It 
corrupts individuals, and demoralizes whole | 
communities. It is a hotbed of almost every | 
thing bad. It is the nurse of ignorance, and 
idleness, and irreligion, and intemperance, 
and licentiousness, and piracy, and every 
species of vice and crime imaginable. 

War destroys souls. It produces a state of 
mind which forbids conversion, or growth in 
holiness. It withholds the means of grace, or 
neutralizes their saving power. It trains men 
for perdition, and then sweeps them into 
eternity by thousands and millions! 

War prevents or retards the conversion of 
the world. It has scattered its obstacles over 
the whole earth, and already rolled back | 
many ages the day of its promised redemp- 
tion. It must cease: or the world can never 
be fully converted to God. 

isciple of Jesus! what will you do for the 
removal of such a sin and curse? Will you 
correct your own views and feelings in regard 
to it? Will you try to rectify those of all per- 
sons under your care or influence? Will you 
pray? Will you give your money? Will you | 
do all you can? “ Blessed are the peace- | 
makers; for they shall be called the children 
of God.” FRrrienp oF Peace. 
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WASTE AND DESTRUCTION OF WAR. 
On a recent visit to Friends’ Reading 
Rooms, my attention was attracted by a chart 
exhibiting the causes, consequences, and va- 
rious circumstances of the chief wars in which 
Great Britain has been engaged since the 


revolution of 1688. This chart is especially | 


interesting to those who advocate the peace- 
able principles of the gospel, showing as it 
does the enormous waste of human life, and 
of money, which has attended them, and the 


creatures, and the destruction of the products; The respected editors of “ The Friends’ 
of human industry occasioned in the coun-| Library,” well observe that “the press is 
tries subjected to the ravages of the contend-|teeming in the present day with light and 
ing armies, and the general depreciation of|trivial publications, as well as with those 
the tone of public moral feeling inevitably | which, although ostensibly of a religious cha- 
occurring when those, who have been long|racter, contain sentiments repugnant to our 
accustomed to the licentiousness of the camp, | views of Scripture truth. The perusal of the 
are, on the recurrence of peace, poured like|former has a decided tendency to dissipate 
a pestilence on the community, how must we|the mind, to unfit it for serious meditation, 
grieve for the depravity of fallen man, and | and to destroy the relish for works of a more 
shudder at the guilt of those whose ambition | solid and practical kind; while the latter are 
for the name of “hero” has plunged their | calculated to weaken the attachment to our 
country so often into the horrors of war! H.| Christian testimonies, and to instil opinions 

oo adverse to their support. To counteract these 
evils, to imbue the minds of the youth with 
cia ‘ the knowledge and the love of our principles 
Believing that the concern alluded to inthe) sng of their honourable sselniduieen tine 
subjoined extract from the journal of John | study of the selected writings of Friends 
Woolman, had its rise in the unchangeable | ~ 


seth. hb Ostia tiie ae feelincl , | could not fail to be a valuable auxiliary. 
rum, the cesire has al times feeingty Movee | Many of their journals are replete with in- 


on my mind, that it might be revived among | struction, and can scarcely be read but with 
us of the rising generation ; if happily, with | profit and pleasure.” 


vet 4 of oe Sai hn 7 = To cultivate a taste for such reading, and 

es ee ee eee er, Wihemer, aS °° | for other interesting and useful study is the 

professed followers of the Prince of Peace, an | natural tendency of the reading rooms; and 
| ne . ; 


advancement i is rig ; $ ? . . . . 
advancement in this righteous cause may hot| whether we consider them in this point of 


ee at freel th al view, or as regards the more immediate de- 
wD nade freely | With oppressors, anc’) sign with which they were originated, to me 
without labouring to dissuade them from such | . 


: , |there certainly appears cause for encourage- 
unkind treatment, but to seek for gain by such | Y app 8 


. ; | ment when I have learned that, besides meet- 
traffic, tends I believe, to.make them more | , 


; : |ing the expenses incidental to their establish- 
easy respecting their conduct than they would! _° P 


be ; ' | ment and support, a library has been formed 
be, if the cause of universal righteousness was| already consisting of between fourteen and 
oe ee oe —— to by those 'D fifteen hundred well selected volumes, and a 
8 i ne ae cae “y ea commerce + cabinet commenced, embracing many inte- 
— t > wa, see of a - by his PrO-| resting specimens of natural history. The 
Sccaueayt ae ae 1 the Hands of} attendance at the rooms is sometimes less 

, y Y\than could be desired; but at others, the 


mind; ‘I do not censure in | ee 2 
: censure my brethren in| number through the course of an evening is 


these things ; lev le fu: : 

ceca 6 5 but believe the Father of frequently gratifying, and at the lectures is 
» to whom all mankind by creation ||, er than was anticipated 

aes equally related, hath heard the groans of | *Piese circumstances cannot but afford to 

these oppressed people ; and is preparing? | the contributors a satisfaction with what has 

soon to have a tender feeling of their condi-| 


: . 7 .| been done; and especially when they hea 
| tion; and the trading in or frequent use of | RP, ae y E 


. /our young Friends from the country express 
any produce known to be raised by the la-| a cei Pr, 


; ag ; 
. | their sense of the privileges they enjoy; yet 
bours of those who are under such lament- | I 6 ves 


, vO! | they afford greater pleasure in looking to the 
able oppression, hath appeared to be a subject : " P - 


aod Myriad ne Oh future ; for they lead us to believe that if 
| which may yet more require the serious COn-| thus much has been effected in the very com- 
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On partaking in the Gain of Oppression. 





| 
| 
} 





comparative insignificance of the object for 
which they were undertaken. It appears by 
this. chart, that the war of the British revo- 
lution of 1688, cost to all parties, 230,000 hu- 
man lives, and to the British nation, 28 mil- 


lions of pounds sterling; the war of the 


Spanish succession, 350,000 lives and 49 mil- | 
lions of pounds ; the quarrel about Campeachy | 


and the crown of Hungary, 240,000 lives, 
and £53,500,000 ; the French seven years’ 


war, 750,000 lives, and £106,500,000 ;| 
the American war, 340,000 lives, and} 


£172,000,000 ; the war of the French re- 
volution, 700,000 lives, and £427,000,000 ; 
the war against Bonaparte, 1,400,000 lives, 
and £578,000,000 ; total cost of these seven 
wars, (during about 150 years) to Great Bri- 


tain alone, £1,414,000,000, and sacrificed by | 


all parties concerned, upwards of four mil- 
lions of human lives! When we take into 
consideration the distress occasioned to the 
families of these four millions of our fellow 


. . 7 ’ : 
ede ce the humble followers of Christ, | mencement of the institution, its further pro- 
shee : aa soht — gress and development will be followed by 
> c > o a - 
re example of a righteous man is often | Fore extended usefulness. 


l look re an . ee ae , 
| looked to with attention. | Literary and scientific institutions, with 


i: ke For “The Friend.” | large collections of what is rare and valuable 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. ‘in their various departments, and liberally 
As the period for the second annual meet-| supplied by donations and legacies, are nu- 
ing of this institution approaches, I am in-| merous ; these resorts are frequented by many 
duced to make a few brief remarks upon the | of our members who there is reason to be- 
occasion. Its origin was a desire for afford-| lieve would prefer our own if it be made to 
| ing to the youth of our religious Society who | offer all the inducements which such an insti- 
come among us as strangers something like | tution should possess ; and we have encourage- 
a substitute for the homes they have left,, ment to prosecute the design upon the evi- 
and the home friends from whom they have|dence of the increasing love entertained 
parted. This design was certainly one of an|among us for literary pursuit and religious 
|interesting character, and connected with | reading. : 
that of establishing a place for literary re-/ However, my object is simply and _ briefly 
sort, and social meeting of our members, re-| to advert to the approaching meeting, and to 
ceived the approbation of a considerable por-| submit the enquiry whether, at this anniver- 
tion of them, if we are to draw a conclusion | sary, something cannot be done to render the 
from the liberal encouragement with which | reading rooms more interesting, and more ex- 
it commenced, and by which it has subse-|tensively promotive of our general good. 
quently been attended. A Member. 
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A TESTIMONY 


and Sherborne, in the county of Dorset, 


shop during the time of the week-day meet- 


THE FRIEND. 


of his going into business, and at a consider- 
From the Monthly Meeting of Shaftesbury ing. This, he remarks, in a memorandum | able loss of profit, refused to deal in articles 


made about that time, was when he did not| of that description. They took a deep inte- 


England, respecting William Byrd, of know it to be the practice of any other Friend | rest in those measures which, under the bless- 


Marnhull, deceased. 


in the nation. After having been a few years | ing of the Lord, tended to the abolition of the 
in trade, in grateful record of the goodness of| slave trade ; and after many years of sorrow 


Our ancient friend, William Byrd, departed | Divine Providence, he notices the blessing | and suffering, in sympathy with this afflicted 
this life at Marnhull, on the 16th of the | which had rested upon his honest endeavours: 
twelfth month, 1835, in the seventy-eighth |“ Very little,” says he, “ had I to begin with 
year of his age, and was interred in Friends’ |in business something less than four years 
burying-ground at Marnhull, on the 22d of| since, in which time | have gained, I believe, 
the same, having been a minister about forty- | at least five times the sum with which I be- 


three years. 
In bearing our testimony to the Christian 


an.” 
The Holy Scriptures were precious to him, 


character and religious services of our dear | and he was at that time punctual in collect- 
friend, we trust we may be allowed to apply | ing his family every evening for the reading 
to him the words of Holy Scripture, respect- | of them; and it was observed that he regu- 
ing a servant of the Lord, in days of old, that | larly set apart a portion of the day for pri- 
he was “a faithful man, and feared God | vate religious retirement, a practice in which 


above many.” 


We counted him an elder|he continued to old age. 


As he grew in 


worthy of double honour: and he was beloved | grace, and became increasingly subjected to 


amongst us as a father in Christ. 


the government of the Holy Spirit, he was 


Of his early life we have not been able to| gradually prepared for usefulness in the 


gather many particulars. 


He was born at|church; and in the thirty-fifth year of his 


Uffculm, in the county of Devon, in the year|age he came forward as a minister amongst 


1757 ; his parents, who were members of our | us. 


He appears to have entered upon the 


religious Society, were concerned for his edu- | service in fear and much trembling ; and he 
cation consistently with our Christian pro-| was frequent in awful and reverent waiting 


fession. 


In his youth, though it is believed | upon God, in a watchful and teachable spirit, 


that he was much preserved from the cor-|that he might be instructed to the knowledge 
ruptions of the world, yet he occasionally | of his will in this great duty, and be pre-| believe that his service on these occasions, 
deviated from the plainness in which he had | served under the safe leading of the heavenly | and his humble, simple, watchful deportment 


been brought up; but being favoured with | Shepherd. 


He was sound in doctrine, and 


portion of our fellow creatures, they lived to 
rejoice in the act of our legislature, by which 
slavery was declared to be illegal throughout 
the British dominions; and though at that 
time far advanced in age, and much worn by 
sickness and infirmity, their sympathies were 
still alive to the degradation and oppressive 
servitude which a large proportion of the 
negroes continued to suffer in our colonial 
possessions. 

For several years the ministry of our dear 
friend was much confined within the limits of 
this county and parts adjacent. On his mar- 
riage he was not only concerned to encourage 
his wife in her devotedness to the cause of 
our holy Redeemer; but frequently accom- 
panied her in her travels, and for many years 
they were extensively engaged in the work of 
the gospel, in various parts of this nation, and 
in Ireland, and he bore her company in her 
second visit to the Orkney islands. They 
laboured diligently both among Friends and 
the people at large, and we have reason to 


were acceptable and instructive. 


He highly 


serious religious impressions, he soon adopted | his ministry was exercised in simplicity, and| valued the various Christian testimonies of 


the simple habits of Friends. 


In recurring, |in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. | our religious Society, and was zealously con- 


in after life, to these early acts of obedience, | He sought not the praise of men; but, in the| cerned that they might be faithfully and up- 
he thought he could perceive cause to believe | exercise of the gift that had been bestowed up- 
that they were owned by tokens of Divine | on him, he humbly and honestly endeavoured 


approbation. 


About the twenty-second year | to approve himself faithful to his great Lord 


of his age he left home, and became an as-|and Master in the work to which he had been 


sistant in business to a friend at Long-ham, 
in the county of Dorset: whilst living in that 
situation he is remembered as a young man | 
of decidedly religious character, and of cir- | 
cumspect conduct; and there is strong rea- 
son to believe that the work of the Lord was, 
at that time, making progress in his heart. 
In the course of about two years, he removed 
to the village of Marnhull, and entered into | 
business, upon a small scale, as a shopkeeper: 


pleased to appoint him. 

In the year 1800, he was married to our 
friend Rebecca Young, of Shrewsbury. In 
her, he found a companion well prepared to 
unite with him in a self-denying course of 


| Christian dedication: and, we believe, it is 


not too much to say, respecting our beloved 


‘friends, that it was their daily concern, like | 


Zecharias and Elizabeth, to walk together in 


‘all the commandments and ordinances of the 


rightly supported by Friends every where. 
He was frequently at the yearly meeting, and 
thought it a privilege to be allowed to unite 
with his brethren for the increase of vital 
Christianity amongst us; and, though a man 
|of good understanding, and deep experience, 
he was not forward in giving his judgment ; 
but when he offered an opinion, it was with 
weight and to the purpose. He was a lover 
of good men of every denomination, and of 
enlarged charity, and liberal views; tender 
towards such as had been overtaken in a 
| fault; never seeming to forget that he him- 
self was liable to temptation; and patient in 


it is the testimony of those who were then| Lord blameless; and having, each of them,| labour for the restoration of transgressors. In 


acquainted with him, and who had the oppor- 
tunity of marking his subsequent walk in life, 
that in conducting his concerns in trade, in| 
his deportment in private life, and in his in- | 
tercourse with the world, it appeared to be | 
his earnest and unremitting exercise, to have 
a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men. He was scrupulously upright | 
in all his transactions; and, though far from | 
indifferent to the importance of obtaining a/| 
comfortable independence in life, as well as | 
to the means of contributing to the relief of | 
the wants of others, it was evident that his 
affections were set upon things above rather 
than on things on the earth ; this was remark- | 


\the moderation of their expenses. 


received a dispensation of the gospel, they 
sought to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. They were examples 
amongst us of a cheerful contentment, in the 
plainness of the furniture of their house, in 
the simplicity of their mode of life, and in 
Their 
means were at no time abundant, but they 
were kind and liberal to the poor, generous 
in their hospitality, and especially engaged to 
help and succour those who came amongst 
us in the work of the ministry. They had, 


‘both of them, been brought into much reli- 


gious concern on account of the continuance 
of the African slave trade, and the subsequent 


| . . «6 Wee . 
the general exercise of the discipline in our 


| monthly meetings, of which he was constant 
|in his attendance for nearly fifty years, he 
was religiously concerned that it might be 
administered in the meekness of wisdom, 
without partiality, and to the honour of the 
cause of truth: that this was the exercise of 
his mind to the close of life, is apparent by 
the following remarks which he dictated after 
he became confined to his bed. 

|} 26th Twelfth month, 1833.—* Some time 
after awaking this morning, I had sweetly to 
recollect some expressions of Jonah Thomp- 
|son, when near the close of life, which I 
thought might, in measure, be applicable to 


| 
j 
| 


ably exemplified, not only by his constant at-| slavery of its victims. From early life they myself; that he had in possession, ‘ a quiet, 





tendance of meetings for Divine worship, but 


had individually thought it laid upon them, 





easy mind, and no accuser there ;’ but, alas, 


by his concern that the different members of | as a testimony against that unrighteous gain| different thoughts occurred: | remembered, 
his family might enjoy the same privilege :|of oppression, to abstain from the use of the | that in transacting the discipline of the church, 
with this view he thought it right, even, when | produce of West India’ slavery; and our|I had but too often engaged therein without 


in very limited circumstances, to shut up his| friend, William Byrd, almost from the first| waiting for a proper qualification. 


Under 























































































































these different cogitations, I recollected the 
following expressions of John Griffiths : ‘ The 
true labourer must in every meeting, and up- 
on all occasions that offer for service, receive 
supernatural aid, and a renewed understand- 
ing by the immediate descending of heavenly 
power and wisdom, or he dare not meddle :’ 
although I am not without hope, (that) I shall 
be forgiven in the day of account for this 
and other deviations, yet I am persuaded, had 
[ thus steered my course, my engagements 
in that line would have been attended with 
more peace to my mind, and been more to 
the promotion of the cause of truth.” 

As he advanced in life, our beloved friend 
did not lose sight of his own infirmity, and 
we believe that, through the help of the Lord, 
he did not cease to press towards the mark 
that had been set before him. Christ was 
precious to his soul, and he gave satisfactory 
evidence, even in old age, that in a broken 
and contrite spirit he rested on his Saviour 
alone for the forgiveness of his sins, and his 
final acceptance. The following extracts from 
his papers, as they are descriptive of his re- 
ligious exercise, are, we think, worthy of 
preservation. 

llth First month, 1811.—* What watch- 
fulness and prayer are necessary, in order to 
our meeting every event, whether prosperous 
or adverse, with that humility and dependence, 
that patience, meekness, and calm resignation, 
which become the professed followers, and 
more especially the ministers, of the Captain 
of our salvation (of Him) who took upon him- 
self the form of a servant,—made himself of 
no reputation—was meek and lowly in heart | 
—‘ endured the cross and despised the shame ; 
and left us an example that we should follow 
his steps.’ 

24th Tenth month, 1820.—“ In our week- 
day meeting, the query revived in my mind, 
‘What lack I yet? and the answer of my | 
heart seemed to be; more reverent watchful- 


faith, and more of that charity ‘ which bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, and never faileth.’ 

30th Fourth month, 1824.—“ Oh! saith) 
my soul, may the watch be so maintained in| 
reverential fear, (and in the) meekness and | 
patience of Jesus, that preparation and growth 
in the truth may be my continued experience, 
to the end of my days.” 

For the last four years of his life the 
health of our dear friend was much impaired, | 
and it repeatedly appeared to those around | 
him, that his end was fast approaching. Dur- 
ing this long confinement his mental powers 
occasionally, failed him, but his recollection 

was often clear; and he was able to take en- 
joyment in the society of his friends and near 
connections. He was kept in a lowly, watch- 
ful, and dependent mind, often numbering his 
blessings, and with much tenderness of spirit 
acknowledging to the kindness and love of 


| the Lord for all hie me 





our heavenly ‘Father. He had been accus- 
tomed to look upon himself but as a steward 
over the bounty of a gracious Providence to- 
wards him; and when after his own wants, 
which were few, had been supplied, he could 
not rest satisfied till the surplus was distri- 
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buted among his poor neighbours. On one | the spirits of just men made perfect in the 
of these occasions, not long before his death, | presence of God and of the Lamb. 

on its being observed that he might need it| Read, approved, and signed in our monthly 
for himself, he replied with earnestness, ‘‘ We | meeting, held at Shaftesbury, the 5th of 4th 
must spend it, or it will be a burthen greater month, 1836, (Here follow the signatures 
than I can bear.” of men and women Friends.) 

Long after he was unable to read, he de- 
rived much comfort from having the Holy 
Scriptures read to him; and in those times 
which were devoted to retirement before the | 
Lord, and they were frequent, it was observed | 
by his niece that he often appeared to be en-| Separation from communion with a reli- 
gaged in prayer and thanksgiving. On one gious society neither proves the unsoundness 
occasion, in the early part of his illness, he | of its principles, nor the absence of sincerity 
told those who were attending upon him, that | in those who forsake it. Many have doubt- 
he had been much comforted, and thought he|less seceded from former associations with 
had never been nearer the Lord. One of his | motives of the best kind ; but when they have 
relations some time afterwards going into the | found it to be their religious duty to do so, it 
room and enquiring how he was, he answered, | can neither be a proof of their sincerity, nor 
“Pretty much the same ;—feeble. I have | promote the cause of true religion to misre- 
had a tendering season, and thought all my | present the principles of their “quondam bre- 
sins were forgiven me.” The next morning | thren, or to lay waste the fair reputation of 
he seemed to be much favoured with a sense | those who have stood as conspicuous advo- 
of the presence of his Saviour, and said he/ cates for them. Several secessions have been 


sittin 
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Character of Primitive Titan and the 
Doctrines they maintained vindicated. 





| thought he was (drawing) nearer his desired | made from Friends, and in too many instances 


haven, that he was in peace with all men,| the seceders have attempted to conceal their 
and had nothing to do but to die. After) designs and to advance themselves, by casting 
having been in a very low state of mind for| prejudice upon the doctrines and character of 
several days, on being asked how he was, he | the founders of the Society. These facts have 
said, ‘More comfortable ;” and added that | been strikingly exemplified in the course pur- 
he did not expect such comfort before he | 'sued by the Keithites and Beaconites on one 
went hence ; and in much brokenness of spi- | 'hand, and the Hicksites on the other. All of 
rit, he added ; * Oh, whag@fhall I render to| them have endeavoured to prove George Fox, 

bs?” On another | Wm. Penn, J. Pennington, and other influen- 
occasion, in grateful retrospect of the good-| tial Friends, to be unbelievers, and holding 
ness of God towards him, he observed, “Great | the Holy Scriptures in little estimation. These 
have been the mercies of my heavenly Father | groundless charges have been met both by 


|from my youth up: had he not placed his fear | themselves and their fellow members, and 


in my heart, I had long since been a cast-| shown to be false, but they are refused cre- 
|away.” On being informed that it was first|dence, their enemies being determined to 


day, he said, “‘ O that it may be well spent.” | frame opinions for them, rather than suffer 
A little afterwards, “I cannot keep up the | them to speak their own. 
exercise I could wish; I have great weakness, It is natural for those who take so much 


| both in body and mind.” On being helped up| interest in the profession of religion as to 
ness, more meekness, more patience, more |i 


in bed, he remarked, “ A posture for dying: | assume a distinct character, to endeavour to 
g 


|see with what peace a Christian can die—| propagate their peculiar views. Under the 


\there is nothing in my way:” and having | government of a Christian spirit they have 
| spoken i in testimony to the truth as it is in| the right todo so. Scarcely any thing, how- 
Jesus, he concluded with the language of ever, is more difficult for them to ascertain, 
praise, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all | than “ what spirit they are of,” while agitated 
that is within me bless his holy name.” Such | and perhaps partially distracted with the con- 
expressions as the following, uttered at differ-|flicting fears, and apprehensions, and hopes, 


ent times, indicate that his mind was still| which crowd into the mind while severing 
stayed on God :—“ Oh, the sweet peaceful | themselves from the body to which they have 


feeling I have this evening, I would not ex-| been all their lives attached. It would be no 
change it for all the kingdoms of this world.” | marvel were their vision and their judgment 
At another time: “A calm and peaceful | much impaired by the siruggle. ‘To satisfy 
mind: how precious!” and again: “ Lord, | their own minds that they are right in taking 
now let thy servant depart in peace, for mine|such an important step, it would be natural 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” ‘Thus it was|to try at least to see that their friends, who 
evident, to use his own words, that “ death| stand firm, are wromg and involved in great 
had no terrors for him.” He continued in|danger. If they suppose themselves to be 
the same tender, submissive, hopeful, and | fleeing from the wrath to come, those they 
child-like state to the end; and at length|have left behind would of course be regarded 
suddenly and unexpectedly passed away, with|as standing in imminent peril. Nothing can 
very little apparent suffering. be more important in such case than the aid 

Our dear departed friend having loved and|of that Divine power by which a calm and 
honoured his Lord and Saviour upon earth,| holy serenity is attained, in which the still 
and it having been his chief concern in life|smail voice is heard, which gives a certain 
to watch and to keep his garments, we re-| indication both of the Divine will and the true 
verently trust that, through the riches of re-|state of the soul, under which circumstances 
deeming grace, it has been given him to join| only, the discernment of their own spirits and 
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the spirits of others can be certainly known. 
But how incompatible with such a holy se-| 
renity, and the sincere desire to bring their | 
own deeds and their own spirits to the unerr- | 
ing test of God’s Holy Spirit in the heart, is 
the disposition that leads to blast the well 
earned and well established reputation of the 
living and the dead. It appears impossible 
that the two can dwell together, and the con- 
clusion is irresistible, that where an utter 


rises into very imposing magnitude. It em- 
braces not merely the character of our primi- 
tive Friends—but the character of our Lord 
|Jesus Christ, and the benefits he has con- 
ferred upon us. On subjects thus lying at 
the foundation of the Christian religion, and 
which have an intimate relation to our feel- 


ings of love, gratitude and obedience to our) 


Divine Benefactor, it is certainly desirable 
that no discordance of opinion should exist | 


feuds and quarrels; and that not with open 
enemies, but amongst friends and neighbours: 
nothing but disputes and controversies heard 
in every company ; and the common people, 
who were least capable to understand, were 
made not only spectators of the differences, 
but judges of the most abstruse and intricate 
doctrines of religion: nay, the very Gentiles 
themselves were furnished with matter of 
| scorn and laughter, and the sublimest articles 


recklessness prevails of that respect which | among the members of the visible church.|of the Christian faith made sport for the 


well educated men in their sober senses pay | 
to the pious of all denominations, there is a 
radical disability to judge correctly, and the) 
sincerity of the motive, and the verity of| 
such may be properly questioned. 

It seems scarcely worth while to go over 
the ground of defending the character of G. 
Fox, W. Penn, J. Pennington, and others, it | 
has been so often and so “recently done ; but | 
as various representations are put in circula- 
tion, pamphlets being sent from England, one 
spread in this country, for the purpose of un- | 
settling the members of Society here, it is | 
proper to revive from time to time the Chris- 
tian faith and doctrine of those eminent men, | 
that they may speak for themselves, and their 
friends be put upon their guard against the 
impositions of mistaken men. 

For this purpose I would propose that a 
little work should be republished in “ The 
Friend,” entitled, “ Extracts from the writ- 
ings of the early members of the Society of | 
Friends, on the divinity of Christ, the benefits 
of his coming, the Scriptures, &c. together 
with some additional observations on these 
and other subjects connected with them. The 
whole designed to vindicate the character of | 
our primitive Friends, and the doctrines they 
maintained. By Elisha Bates.” 

It was written to meet the Hicksite objec- 
tions to those worthy men, and will be equally 
applicable to some of the unjust assertions of 
the Beaconites, and will also answer the pur- 
pose of spreading the doctrines of the Society 
upon the points treated of. S. 


To guard as much as possible against such a 
diversity of opinion, and, connectively, against 
those feelings which naturally spring from 


per causes, is the object of the following 


E. B. 


essay. 

Mount-pleasant, Ohio, 5th month, 1825. 

Examined and approved, by the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, fifth 
month, 1825. 

It must be admitted, that the present is an 
age of much speculation on religious subjects. 
And as such speculations endanger not only 
the faith of individuals, but the peace and or- 
der of society, it is important that all classes 
should keep a watchful and guarded care over 
their thoughts, as well as expressions. Great 
is the influence of principles on our feelings ; 
and consequently our preservation and im- 
provement have a very intimate relation to 
the doctrines and opinions we hold. The in- 
jurious consequences of erroneous opinions 
are not confined to those with whom they 
originate—they have a powerful tendency to 
spread an evil influence, as said the apostle 
—* their word will eat as doth a canker.” 
Thus, in different ages of the world, the 
peace of the church has been destroyed, and 
her doctrines tarnished, with the inventions 
and speculations of men. Not only have men 
departed from the doctrines of the gospel, and 
been turned unto fables, but grievous dissen- 
tions and controversies have been produced, 
which have grown into open persecution, 
with fines, imprisonments, exiles, massacres, 





That our primitive Friends were eminently 
favoured with wisdom, is a proposition that 
will be readily admitted by their successors 
in religious profession. Their doctrines, their 
lives, and their sufferings, will endear them to | 
the latest posterity ; and give weight to their 
sentiments on religious subjects. Copious as 
their writings were in the beginning, and 
scarce as those writings are at the present, 
as respects the Society at large, there are 
many, even within the Society itself, who lie 
open to the danger of receiving wrong im- 
pressions as to their views on religious sub- 
jects. And the circumstance of a jarge por- 
tion of those early writings being rather 
refutations of erroneous opinions than declara- 
tions of belief, adds to that danger. To guard 
the sincere enquirers after truth against the 
influence of the names of those worthy instru- 
ments, in giving currency to sentiments which 
they never held, is but an act of justice to 
their character, to the principles they held, 
and to those who stand in need of such in- 
formation. 

But when we look at the subject itself, it 


and all the dreadful catalogue of outrages, 
which mark the grossest depravity of man. 
Even when these worst consequences are 
|not produced, the natural effects of these ex- 
citing causes, in their most simple and cir- 


theatre.” [Page 350, 356.] 

ow appropriate therefore were the re- 
marks of Constantine the emperor, when he 
said, that Arius should not at “ first have con- 
ceived [his doctrine,] or having conceived it, 
should have passed it over in silence”—“ a 
fruitless contention of idle brains, which, if 
conceived at all, should have been kept with- 
in the inner closet of the mind.” For “ who,” 
said he, “ is there, in sifting out so curious a 
| question, that can well pass the peril of plung- 
ing into error? Wherefore, in such cases we 
must refrain from verbal disputation, lest that 
either by reason of the imbecility of our wit, 
we cannot explicate our mind; or our audit- 
ors, when we teach, by reason of their dull 
capacity, cannot comprehend the curious drift 
of our doctrine; whereby the people of ne- 
cessity incur the danger either of blasphemy, 
or the poisoned infection of discord.” [ Soe. 
Eccl. Hist. b. 1, c. 3.] 

The examples of past ages ought to ad- 
monish us, to avoid the rocks on which others 
have made shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science. For though the arm of secular power 
may not be brought into action, yet the peace 
and harmony of society may be as completely 
laid waste, as in any age of the world. The 
human mind may still busy itself in vain 
speculations, instead of submitting to the re- 
novating power of truth: or it may depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spi- 
rits, and doctrines which stand opposed to the 
great truths of redemption by Jesus Christ. 

These truths our primitive Friends main- 
tained. And their faith was made manifest 
by many clear testimonies, in word and writ- 
ing ; and tested by deep sufferings. In those 
times of persecution, divers of their doctrines 
were misrepresented by their enemies, in order 
to injure their Christian reputation. Against 
these perversions of their principles, they 





ious to the reputation and best interests of | defended themselves with great ability and 


religious society. The following extracts, 
from “ Cave’s Lives of the Fathers,” convey 
some idea of the effects to be expected to take 
place, whenever the same causes are brought 
into operation. ‘These pernicious princi- 
ples,” 
both by word and writing, 


} 
ao character, are yet highly inju- 


to novel and curious opinions.” — 


* Arius lived in the beginning of the fourth century. 
He denied the divinity of Christ, and declared that he 
was a cr“aTuRE—of his own free will capable of vice 
or virtue. Grievous were the commotions and calami- 
ties produced in the church, by the propagation of 
these doctrines, and which lasted with little abatement 


for almost a hundred years. 


says he, “which Arius* propagated, 
were greedily en- 
tertained by persons of loose and instable 
minds: as indeed, men are naturally disposed 
* All places 
were filled with schisms and factions; of 


clearness, making distinct declarations of their 
meaning, in those parts of their writings which 
had been differently construed ; that they might 
bear a standing testimony to the various doc- 
trines of the gospel. What was then charged 
upon them by enemies, though, as some of 
them said, a thousand times denied, is now 
taken up by professed admirers of their lives 
and principles, and represented as their real 
sentiments. 

It has therefore become necessary to raise 
up a memorial of those faithful instruments, 
in vindication both of their characters, and 
the dignified principles which they held. The 
various trials of their day they endured with 
unshaken constancy ; and maintained the tes- 
timonies which had been committed unto 
them to bear, with a zeal proportioned to 
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a 
their importance. In all their various trials, | persecution, where it runs high, and to par- 
they were supported by an invincible arm of | ties, as may be read in bloody characters in 


power. We, then, their successors in the 
same faith, and believers in the same precious 
promises on which they relied, may derive 
encouragement from their example faithfully 
to discharge that portion of labour which has 
devolved upon us. We have still to contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Though the circumstances of that contest are 
different, the principle is still the same. It is 
one consolation, however—an important ad- 
vantage that we enjoy—that though they are 
removed from works to rewards, their writ- 
ings have descended as an inheritance to us 
—in which, “ being dead, they yet speak.” 

No one article, written by the members of 
this Society, has been more unfairly repre- 
sented, than William Penn’s “ Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken,”—a treatise written in the early 
part of his life, and on purpose to confute some 
gross conceptions of the Divine nature, and 
the Divine purposes,.in preparing the means 
of redemption. 


This treatise was construed, by his ene-| 


mies, into a denial of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the benefits of his sufferings and 
death: in consequence of which, William 
Penn was committed to prison. Here, though 
he was never driven from his principles by 
persecution, but was as bold in suffering as in 
writing or in preaching, yet perceiving the 
inferences which had been drawn from what 
he had written, he published a treatise, which 
he called, “ Innocency with her Open Face.” 
This treatise was considered by his enemies 
as a recantation, and he was accordingly re- 
leased from confinement,—but his friends, and 
he himself, regarded it only as an explana- 
tion.* 
cence of the opinions imputed to him, from 


the Sandy Foundation Shaken, and uses a 


train of arguments from Scripture, to prove 
the divinity of Jesus Christ—that he is truly 
and properly God. 


In that treatise, he asserts his inno- 


ecclesiastical histories.” 
tothe Truth. § 8.] 

(To be continued.) 
| A Solemn Thought There will be a 
| time when it shall be asked of you and me, 
‘ Where is he?’ and the answer shall be, ‘ He 
is dead ;—he died last year, or five years 
ago.” When you come to die;—(it is a 
| truism, I know, but it is one which we per- 
petually want more deeply impressed on our 
hearts,)—when you come to die, it will mat- 
ter nothing how long you have lived, how 
long the time once appeared before you, or 
| how long it may seem, as you look back up- 
|on it; it is gone, effectually gone. Then why, 
let me earnestly and affectionately ask you, 
| why be living now as if you were to live here 
for ever.” 
| == 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 
Cabinet of Natural History. 


| 


[Penn’s Testimony 





| I have been gratified to observe, that the 
|increased number of specimens collected has 
|induced the managers to enlarge their cabi- 
|nets. There are few, if any, of those who 
frequent the reading rooms, or who attend the 
| lectures, but would be able, of themselves or 
| through influence with their friends at home 
|or abroad, to add to this collection. We can 
|readily perceive that if each one would con- 
|rendered more interesting to the visiters, and 
| become serviceable for reference and illustra- 


| tion in future lectures. 

A ConTrIsvuTor. 
| « —— 
} 
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| The matter of the communications inserted 


tribute even a few articles, the cabinet will be | 


gines, and the African race, it is an awful anda 
fearful consideration, that the day of reckoning must 
come ! 


A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason,” 
will be held at Friends meeting house on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 15th of 
3d month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

JoserH SNowpeEn, Clerk. 

Phila. 2d mo. 15th, 1837. 


Erratum.—In the article “ Manifestation of 
Light in a Mussulman,” last week, page 157, 
the name of the writer quoted and by mistake 
put Rile, should be Rich. 


Marnziep, at Friends’ meeting, Queensbury, Warren 
county, N. Y., on fifth dey. 29th of 12th month last, 
Harris F. Oris, son of Dr. Harris Otis, of Danby, 
Rutland county, Vermont, to Exizaneru, daughter of 
John G. Haviland, of the former place. 
at Friends’ meeting, Greenfield, Saratoga 
county, N. Y., on sixth day, 6th of Ist month last, 
Seneca Hazarp, son of Thomas Hazard, of Ferris- 
burg, Addison county, Vermont, to Exizasern, daugh- 
ter of Cornelius Allen, deceased, of the former place. 











Diep, very suddenly, the 6th of last month, Saran, 
wife of John Miller, in the 85th year of herage. And 
on the 11th of the present month, her sister, Exizasern, 
wife of Moses Comfort, after a lingering illness which 
she bore with Christian patience, in the 79th year of her 
age. Both of whom have been united with their hus- 
bands in much sympathy and harmony; the former 
near fifty years; and the latter, more than fifty-four ; 
and have, for many years, been useful and much be- 
loved members of Falls Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, remaining firmly attached to the ancient prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends. Their numerous 
relatives have the consoling belief they are now par- 
taking the blessed reward of a well spent life. 
on the 9th of first month last, at her residence, 
in Fairfield township, Lycoming Co., Frances Hor- 
LINGSWORTH, in the 78th year of her age; a much es- 
teemed member of Muncy Monthly Meeting. 











on fifth day morning, the 2d instant, at his 


|residence at Greenbrook, Somerset county, N. J., 


| Wittiam Vai, Sen., aged 70 years, ‘The Society of 


| 
| 


The doctrine commonly called the Trinity, | to-day relative to Friends’ Reading Rooms, | Friends, to which he was attached, has lost in him a 
he handled with great freedom, to expose |we cannot but think deserving of special at-| Valuable member. When the recent separation oc- 


the inconsistency of his opponents’ doctrines. 
Or another occasion, however, we find him 


| tention. . 
}and the prevalent disposition in that interest- 


The activity of the youthful mind, | 


curred, on account of difference in doctrine, he took a 
| decided stand with Friends, and with a little company 
erected a new mecting house. His views of the way 


making the following declarations: “ Con-|ing period to seek occupation in some way | and plan of salvation through a erucified Saviour, were 


cerning the Father, the Word, and the Spirit: 


|or other, render it exceedingly important 
























—Because we have been very cautious in ex-|that ample means for intellectual, rational 
pressing our faith concerning that great mys- | and morally and religiously improving employ. | 
tery, especially in such school terms and phi- | ment should be provided, to supply the wants | 
losophical distinctions as are unscriptural if| which otherwise would resort for gratification | 
not unsound, (the tendency whereof hath been | to less discriminate and therefore dangerous | 
to raise frivolous controversies and animosi-| sources. For this end the reading rooms on| 
ties amongst men,) we have, by those that | Apple-tree alley, and their appendages, as it | 
desire to lessen our Christian reputation, been | appears to us, are happily devised, and we 
represented as deniers of the trinity at large:| entertain the hope that the beneficial influ- | 
whereas, we ever believed, and as constantly |ence which they are calculated to produce 


maintained the truth of that blessed, (Holy |upon the rising generation, will not be frus- | 


Scripture,) ‘three that bear record in hea-| trated through the deficiency of funds, to en- | 


ven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit,|large and diversify their attractions to any | 
and that these three are one;’ the which we | extent which a due regard to the dictates of | 


both sincerely and reverently believe, accord- | sound discretion, and chastened liberality, may | 
ing to 1 John, v. 7. And this is sufficient for | justify. 


us to believe and know, and hath a tendency a a 
to edification and holiness; when the contrary | We have placed on another page, a heart-scorching | 


eentres only in imaginations and strife, and accoant of the poor emigrating Indians, from the loved | 
g , homes of their futhers, to the dreary wilds on the Ar- 


| kansas, In reference to the guilt, the continually ac. | 


* Clarkson's Life of Penn. |cumulating guilt, of this nation towards the abori- | 


| 


| clearly manifested on his death.bed. He frequently 
| spoke of the atonement through Christ as his only 
hope of salvation; the utter insufficiency of his own 
works to justify him, and the all-suffering of Christ, 
and made a full surrender of himself to him whom he 
acknowledged to have all power in heaven and upon 
earth. Although for atime his hopes of acceptance 
were somewhat obscured, yet towards the close he ex- 
claimed, “* Now, Lord, I have sufficient evidence,” and 
a few hours after yielded up his spirit into the hands 
of him who gave it. 

His virtues will long be remembered by a numercus 
i circle of relatives and friends, who mourn the loss of 
|a useful citizen, an affectionate husband and father, 
} and a kind and valuable friend and neighbour. 
of consumption, on the 23d of first month, 
in Dover, N. H., Saran H. wife of Moses Whittier, and 
daughter of Stephen and Eunice Jones, (of Brunswick, 
Maine,) in the 43d year of her age, in full assurance 
of the mercy of God through Christ Jesus. Having 
early learned in the school of wisdom the necessity of 
a change of heart, and a subjugation of the will, she 
was enabled to rise superior to those peculiar circum- 
stances which marked her situation in life, and taking 
an affectionate leave of her family and friends, com- 
mended them to Him who had been her preserver 
through life and was her support in death. 
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